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‘When released from the Bagnio, the des- 
‘tute but pliant Greek has to seek for means 
sustain life ; and he happily gets employ- | 






















pent as an imterpreter in the European) 
quarter. His introduction to this situation: 
svery humorously related ; he first enlists' 


' jmself in the service of two German tra-| 
sOW, until 


d received xllers, whom the pursuits of science have! 


jught to Constantinople, and who are so 


iel Sulli A fede: 
a on dl pleased with their interpreter, that on 
they weil garating they give him a written testimo- 
od aa ial of their satisfaction. Emboldened by 


being piv. 
red at, the 
isoner w 
men werd 


jis further success he seeks employment 
fon a traveller of a different kind. His 
wccess will be gathered from the annexed 


‘examin: Me titracts :— 


~_ “il « This first experiment gave me a taste for 
8. te Tergiumanic life. It also increased my 
ge Mapa cans of success inthat line. Until I took up 


















ny residence at Pera, I had little intercourse 
vith that old race of people yclept Franks, 
wept through the stray specimens that 
nw and then crossed the harbour, on a 
wit of curiosity or business to Constanti- 
wie. I now got acquainted with their 
ws, while they became:familiarised with 
mperson.—This gradually procured me 
advantage of seeing and serving in my 
ww capacity, samples of almost every na- 
ion of Europe. ‘Thus I formed a sort of 
lyglot collection of certificates of my own 
bility and merits, which I filed very neatly 
cording to the order of their dates ; and 
a sight of which I treated every new 
comer whom I thought worthy of that dis- 


'| by profession ought — you might have known’ 


'|to treat you as I have had the pleasure of, 
\ doing ; 
| form, is to give me a regular receipt, 


























tinction. 

“Once, however, the lofty manner and 
the imperious tone of an English traveller, 
nwly arrived, completely deceived me.| 
From his fastidiousness I made no doubt I; 
ms addressing some great Mylordo. It was 
tbutton maker to whom I had the honour 
tbowing. He came red hot from a place 
dled Birmingham, to show the Turks 
umples of his manufacture. Unfortunately 
Turks wear no buttons, at least such as he 
dealt in; at which discovery he felt ex- 
teedingly wroth. My ill-fated hack was 
destined to feel the first brant of his ill hu- 
Ma tour.— After spending nearly two hours in 
spelling every word of every one of my cer- 
tiicates —* This then,’ said he, in a scarce 
intelligible idiom, which he fancied to be 
French, ‘is the evidence of your deserts ? 
‘It is,’ answered I, with an inclination of 
the head. * And J am to make it the rule 
my behaviour?’ ‘Ti your Excellency 


, Noe 5 : . 
° be pleased to have that goodness,’ replied I, 











wan tmirking most agreeably. ‘ Very well,’ re- 
esented timed the traitor, never moving a muscle 
ogee of his insipid countenance, ‘My Excel- 

lency will have that goodness.’ And up he 
= Beets, gravely walks—without uttering ano- 

ther syllable—to the door, turns the key in 
0. © Bithe lock, takes a little bit of a pistol, scarce 

ive inches long—also from Birmingham | 
mS Mm “tppose—out of his pocket, snatches up 
ey Gs 4 cudgel as thick as my wrist, and turning 


Mert upon me, who stood wondering in| 


what this strange prelude was to end, holds 
the pistol to my throat, and lays the cane 
across my back. 

‘“‘ This operation performed to his satis- 
faction: ‘It was No. 5,’ coolly said the 
miscreant, ‘whose contents I thought it 
right to comply with first ; as being written 
by one of my countrymen, and because I 


make it a rule, in every species of bualnnca re in a surly tone bade me take it 


to get the worst part over first. Had yout 
understood our language—as an interpreter, 


the certificate in question to be a solemn’ 
adjuration to all the writer's countrymen, 


and all that remains for you to per- 
such 
as I may have to show.’ ; 
« The pistol was still tickling my throat, I 
jammed up against the wall, and the button- 
maker six feet high, and as strong as a 
horse. All therefore I could do in the way 
of heroism would have been to have let him 
blow out my brains at once ;— after which, 
adieu my turn, at least here below ! 
therefore signed, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the receipt neatly folded up and depo- 
sited in a little red morocco pocket-book 
with silver clasps, was offered a sequin for 
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the exercise I had afforded, took the money, 
and, leaving the button-maker to write home 
what mean rascals the Greeks were, de- 
parted fully impressed with the usefulness 
of learning languages. ee" 

‘¢ Almost every evening the man of but- 
tons used to walk from Pera, where he had 
his lodgings, to a merchant's at Galata, 
whence he frequently returned home pretty 
late at night, without any escort: trusting 
to his small pocket instrument, and to his 
own collossal stature, for his safety. A 
dexterous thrust, at an unexpected turn, 
might easily have sent him to the shades 
below; but this would not have sufficed to 
assuage my thirst for just revenge. I wished 
to inflict a shame more deep, more lasting, 
than my own, and which, like Prometheus’s 
vulture, should keep gnawing the traitor’s 
heart while he lived. His great ambition 
at Constantinople was to boast the good 
graces of some Turkish female,—young or 
old, fair or ugly, no matter! On this laud 
able wish I founded my scheme. 

*« Muffled up in the feridjee which entirely 
covers the figure of the Mahommedan fair, 





and the veil which conceals their faces, 1 


went and seated myself immediately after; 


dusk, on one of the tomb-stones of the ex- 
tensive cemetery of Galata, where my tra- 
veller had to pass. 

“He soon arrived, and, as I expected, 
stopped to survey the lonely fair one, whose 
appearance seemed to invite a comforter. 
The bait took. My friend, on his nearer 
approach, aware that his pantomime was 
more intelligible than his idiom, had _ re- 
course to the universal language: he held 
up a sequin, his usual fee on all occasions, 
and my acceptance of which encourages my 
shepherd to become more enterprising. He 
now wishes to unveil me; I resist: but by 
way of compromise for keeping concealed 
my features, I show him my necklace, my 
bracelets, my girdle. In an infantine man- 
ner I slipt the manacles from my own wrists 
over those of my companion, and, before 











his suspicions are aroused, have the satis- 





Price 34d. , 





faction to see him fast bound in chains, not 
only of airy love, but of good solid brass ; 
and with a soft lisp wish him joy of being at 
once handcuffed and pirioned. It was now 
I showed my face, and drew out my hand- 
jar. Seeing him disposed to remonstrate, 
‘No noise,’ cried I, ‘or you die; but 
return me the receipt.” Unable to stir, my 


yself. I did so, and thanked him; ‘but,’ 
added I, ‘as we have not here—as with 
you—all the conveniences for writing, ac- 
cept the acknowledgement of the poor and 
illiterate :’ saying which, 1 drew the holy 
mark of the cross after the Greek form, | 
neatly but indelibly, with the button ma- 
ker’s own sequin, on his clumsy forehead ; 
poured into the wound some of the gun- 
powder out of his pouch ; and apologizing 
for the poorness of the entertainment, bade 
him good night and walked off. 

“ A troop of Caleondjees of my acquaint- 
ance, reeling home from a tavern, happened | 
to come up just as I retired, and took all) 
that I had left. The next morning the man 
of buttons departed from Constantinople 
without sound of trumpet, before sunrise ; 
and never since has been heard of in the 
Turkish dominions.” 
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Extract of a private letter, dated Pisa, Jan. 28.— 
The Grand Duke has been residing here for these 
last two months, but without his Court; conse- 
quently, his is more the life of a private individoal 
than that of a prince. His chief amusement con 
sists in field sports, for which he has the finest 
opportunity possible—a very large extent of fine 
country well stocked with various sorts of game. 
The Cassine is a district country, extending along 
the sea-shore from the mouth of the Arno to that of 
the Senchio, between six and seven miles long, and 
five or six miles deep or wide, Some portion of it 
is allotted to cultivation, but it is principally laid 
vul for the preservation of game, while it at the| 
same time affords pasture to nearly three thousaud | 
head of cattle of the most beautiful and improved! 
breeds; as well as to a race of camels, which I ain} 
told at present exceed a hundred in number, and| 
are constantly worked. With all this population of | 
wild and tame, native and exotic animal, there is| 
still a tolerably extensive cultivation of grain, chiefly | 
maize; and notwithstanding all this, the district | 
bears the marks of native wildness, but of a country | 
also formed since the creation by the united force | 
of the sea, the wind, and the couflux of those two) 
rapid aod destructive rivers. In one part you have 
an extensive plain, that fatigues the eye to look 
over; in another there is a beautiful variety of hill | 
and dale; those bills too formed by the violent 
tempests and rushing of the waves from the whole | 
sweep of the Mediterranean, raised into ridges of | 
fine sand to the height of from 150 to 200 feet (per- | 
pendicular) with their sides sloping and winding, 
and covered with antiquated ilex, whose deep roots! 
aud never-ceasing foliage prevent the same natural} 
causes which formed these bills from transporting | 
them elsewhere, and protect and shelter the hambler | 
piginies of the vegetable world from the same fate. | 
Sume of these however scem to imitate the frog in! 
the fable, and ‘stretch themselves up as if to rival) 
the vencrable and stately trees that preserve them. 
These in their tury serve the same office to the next | 
minor shrubs, the cistus, the heath and the fern, by, 
the side of which grow the still more humble mosses | 
and lichens. Many of these are very beautiful, and | 
would afford an extensive and interesting field to! 
the lovers of botany and vegetable physiology. 

Assemblies and balls have heen the order of the 
day for the last three weeks, The season was opened 
by Madame la Comtessa Mastiani, so well known 
here by her liberality, and the elegance of her socie- 
ties. The Duke was, of course, of the party, and| 
followed the example, thus set, by a brilliant fete} 
at the Palazza,  Tuis was succeeded by an enter! 
lainment given to him at the Stanza, the hotel) 
where the Nebles meet, 

The severe weather we have had here seems to 
have extended even to the more southern point of 
Italy. The roads ave all tenpassable to the sonth-| 
ward, and although { caunot but feel for the poor | 
individuals who have been carried on to Rome and) 








Orange-trees have certainly been killed; aud in my 
ride yesterday, I observed that the early crops of 
flax, which looked so beautifully previous-to the 
cold, and were in some places half a foot high, are 
totaily cut off; nor is there, | should presume, any 
chance of their recovering. The wheat is improved. 
It was getting too forward and rank, aud this timely 
check has doue it the greatest good; a large gud 
fine crop is cousequeutly expected. 

By this time you must be fatigued with the face of 
the country, but you kuow from the wanver in whieb 
my time is occupied, that it is the easiest subject for 
me to write about, | fear my information is net 
sufficiently accumulated to say @ny thing sativfac- 
tory on institutions, or I would begin by giving you 
some ideas of those for primary instruction, com- 
mencing with those first establidhed. But in order 
to do that, either to my own or your satisfaction, [ 
ought to have been free from anxiety, and master of 
my own time since my arrival at this place, Dex- 
pairing, therefore, of giving you avy regulary detail, 
I will just put down such facts as | have beev able 
to collect. There isa school established here on the 
system of Bell and Lancaster. It was the first set 
on foot in all Tuscany, and you will marvel at ite 
antiquity, It was set on foot in Marek last, from 
funds benevolently subscribed by two or three Eng 
lish, who casually happened then to reside at Piva, 
and its sole support cousists in the remains of this 
original fund, having uever received the aid of a 
quatrine (a farthing) from a native ; and it now only 
continues from the zeal avd merit of the individual 
who is the Director and Master, Forty poor chil- 
dren are educated here, but there might be two hun- 
dred, provided there were funds and encouragement 
The next school is for paupers, ni the expense of the 
community, and as it has been established for sume 
years, and meets with support, having the protection 
of the Archbishop of Pisa, it is probably the reason 
that the improved system is not encouraged. There 
are above one huadred children educated here, aud 
and at an expense which would ensure an educatiou 
to more than five times that number, upon the for- 
mer plan. There is also another Free School, whieh 
was established about thirty-six years ago, by the 
Grand Duke Peter Leopold. This has the title of 
Academia Ecclesiastica. The vumber of boys ou 
the establishment, or foundation, is limited; but 
parepits of respectability can get their children ad- 
usitted by obtaiving permission of the Archbishop 
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LATE EARTHQUAKE IN SCOTLAND, 


a 


(From the last Monthly Magazine.) 


To tHe Epiror.—I hope you will excuse my 
anxiety to see inserted in your valuable pages, the 
following remarks on the Earthquake which lately 
happeued here, 

lt was about half-past cight on the morning of 

the 22d ult. after a sudden thaw had begun to sue 
ceed a frost uuprecedented for duration und inten. 
sity in this country for six years, that a rumbling 
noise, proceeding from a northern direction, was 
heard, whieh lasted for about three seconds, and 
was immediately followed by a tremulous heaving 
of the earth, passing apparently towards the south. 
Scarcely had this first shock been observed, aud 
while } was still giddy with its stunning effects, 
another, and immediately a third, quickly suc 
ceeded; the last so smart, that the bell on our 
town-house steeple was distinctly heard to ring. 
The inhabitants were so alarmed, that many who 
were in bed ran out into the street, and jostled 
one anotber, quite stupified by the concussions 5 
while the omens of clashing dours and ringing-bells, 
terrified those within, 
In the afternoon, heavy showers of rain fell, which 
continued with little intermission, till the evening 
of the following day (Saturday), I think it of im- 
portance to note the changes of weather, as it is 
only by a careful accumulation of minute details, 
and a diligent observation of analogies, that we can 
hope to give a rational theory of these awful phe- 
nomena, The comeideace of the thaw and the 
earthquake, should therefore be considered worthy 
of being registered, In the partial account of it 
which appeared in one of the Glasgow newspapers, 
it is stated’ that the waters in Loch Lomond (north 
of Port Glasgow,) experienced, about the same tia 
n partial rise, or agitation, and that some persons 
crossing in a small boat wtre terrified by the sud- 
den rippling of the water. This I have been able 
to corroborate; and have since heard by a letter 
from a friend in Condric, iu Perthshire, (aud noted 
for Earthquakes) that * the whole phenomena which 
were observed on the banks of the Clyde, were more 
distinetly and more awfully marked there,” as well 
as at Kippen, Dumbarton, &c. though, at these 
latter places, but slightly; however, it des not ap- 
pear that it bad been felt any further south 

My townsmen early manifested their auxiety fot 
the fate of our elegaut spire, which they dreaded 
was injured by the same shock which made the 
bell sound; wor were their feave vain, Although 
not twisted aud shattered in the singalar mauuer ja 





Naples from real vecessity, in search of a milder) 
chmate, still it is a sort of consolation to me, that | 
there is no other spot on the Continent where we!} 
could have done better. Serious apprehensions are |) 
entertained fur the olive-trocs, and numbers of the ij 


which the Inverness spire was sume years mgu, yet it 
was found that it had been pushed considerably off 


|| the perpendicular, which may be detected by a 


stranger on the most cursory ctance, 


Mort Glasgow, Veb 4, 1828, Q.T, 
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SCRIPTURAL SPECULATIONS 

@N TUF MOVEMENTS OF LOKD ny Rows MIND, AND 
ON THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTEM OF HIS 

POETRY. 

Kuiracted from a Work recently published, entitled 
“The Answer given by the Gospel to the Atheism of 
all ages.” 

BY THOMAS MULOCK, Esg@. 

Late of Liwer pool. 





Critics are perpetually perplexed in attempting to 
account for the moody and misanthropic strain of 
mystic melancholy, intermixed with the expression of 


sha sorrows, Which runs poe yt nae pr ate 
of the greatest of living poets, and perhaps of all poets, 
Lord Soom But the noble bard's most devoted ad- || 


mirers, though pleased with bis tuneful pangs, have no 
true conception of the solid bitterness of his sufferings. 
‘he Obristian is alone enabled to behold in those 
matehless (uninspired) effusions the outpourings of a 
heart not right with God, and awfally reyed upon by 
vulture regrets and disappointments. The wild, ago- 
n zing wailings of Lord Byron's lyre, are the piercing 
pisints of an exhausted voluptuary, conscious of an 
aching void in the soul, which, uninstructed by terri- 
be experience, he seeks to supply by sensible pleasures, 
‘The volcanic bursts of burning exclamation in which 
Lord Byron fearfully pours forth his internal sufferings, 
Clearly betoken greut spiritual conflict, in which some 
ebronic vice—some sin that doth most eastly beset him 
«eats against convictions which, as heavenly chasten- 
ings, have been, with a purpose of mercy, inflicted 
upon him. Lo! all these things worketh God often- 
times with man, to bring back his soul from the pit, 
to be enlightened with the light of the living. Lor 

Byron, gifted with powers, and graced with atraluments 
which command the wonder of his fellow men, finds 
himself uctit for human converse, and unable to de- 
rive delight from the ordinary objects of human hap- 
piness. He flies from society stung with the sense of 
real or fancied injury, and discovers that solitude can 
stir up enemies not less fatal to his peace, Rove 
where be may, he cannot fly from bimself, or from 
the convictions which have been supernaturally 1m- 
pressed upon him, Whither shall J go from thy spiret ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? The mys- 
tery of Lord Byron's misery, can only be interpreted 
by the Word of God. His nature, like that of all his 
assuciute sinners of the race of Adam, being wholly 
eorrupt, be revolts from the teaching of Divine Wis- 
dom and scorns the spiritual simplicity of the glorious 
gospel. His natural conscience has been awakeued to 
the perception of actual transgression, Whilst he re- 
inains utterly ignorant of the scriptural doctrine ot 
original sin, upon the true knowledge of which all real 
christianity must ever rest. By one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin Lord Byron appears 
to have had confused glimpses of the depravity of 
human nature, but as be has never spiritually discerned 
that truth in the mirror of the gospel, his conjectures | 
respecting the origin of evil only serve to mislead and | 
madden him. With all the light of philosophy, he is | 
nevertheless wandering indarknesss and despair. And | 
this isto be wise after the fashion of this world’s wis- | 
dom, or even beyond it, plus sage gue les sages. With | 
talents, fortune, birth, and a reputation more dazzling 
than perhaps ever hitherto enjoyed by any individual, 
Lord Byron is, by the obvious evidence of bis change- 
ful life, and by the indirect but infallible testimony of 


his writings, ove of the most miserable of mankind. || 


All the days of the afflicted are evil. Whilst Pagan 
moraliets under the guise of evangelical religion, aflect 
to view with horror the literary iniquities, the immora- 
lity and the scepticism of Lord Byron; the true Christian 


: THE KALEIDOSCOPE, ~ 


that “the gteatest is behind.” Should ie be in the 
eternal purpost of Him whe worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will to chasten Lord Byron into a) 
|true spiritual apprehension of his state by nature, and 
then to reveal to him the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
his poetry will become glorious bey ond his ow unac- 
complished dream of excellence: instead of the step- 
le’s dark saying on his harp, the Christian minstrel) 
will sing praises with understanding to the only wise, 
God.—These are not the p ‘ of hot-brained 
enthusiasm, but the sober expectations which the) 
Christian warrantably founds on the immutable truth 
jf the. Holy Scriptures. In those inestimably precious 
records of the Divine mind and will, ate treasured up, 
not only the present aad eternal welfare of our ruined 
race, but also the true subjects for the spiritual exercise 
jof intellectseevery possible variety of the pure power 
of poetry. These things are hidden from the wisc and | 
prudent, and revealed unto babee. They form that} 
great mystery of godliners which sooner or later will 
'will be so diffused tipon earth, a to have the effect of 
shaping society into spiritual subjection to the King ot 
|Kings and Lord of Lords. Notwithstanding the pro- 
tracted reigd of ignorance, ep | or counterfeit 
Christianity, the day-spring from on high will yet visit 
\jall hearts, “ Le jour,” said a guilty and unhappy 
|| Frenchman, “ cera dur, mais il finira,” 


GETTING UP ON: COLD MORNINGS. 
From the Indicator. 





— 








An Italian author—Giulio Cordara, a Jesuit —has 
written a poet upon Insects, which he begins by in- 
sisting, that (hose troublesome and abominable little 
animals were created for our annoyance, and that they 
were Céertuinly bot inhabitauts of Paradise, We of 
the North may dispute this piece of theology 5 but, 
on the other hand, it is as clear as the snow on the 
house tops that Adam was not under the vecessity of 
jshaving ; and that when Eve walked out of her de- 
llicious bower, she did not step upon ice three inches 
thick. 

Some people say it is a very easy thing to get up 
of a cold morning. You have only, they tell you, 
to take the resulution; and the thing is done. This 
may be very true; just as a boy at schvol has only 
to take a flogging, and the thing is over. But we 
have wot at all made up our minds upon it ; and we 
find it a very pleasant exercise to discuss the matter, 
candidly, before we get up. This at least is not 
idling, though it may be lying. It affords an excel- 
lent answer to those, who ask bow lying in bed can 
be indulged in by a reasoning being—a rational 
creature. How? Why with the argument calmly 
at work in one’s head, and the clothes over one’s 
shoulder, Oh—it is a fine way of spending a sen. 
sible, impartial balf-hour, 

If these people would be more charitable, they 
would get on with their argument better. They 
ought to hear both sides of the bed, the inside and 
jout. If they cannot entertain themselves with their 
lown thoughts for balf an hour or so, it is not the 
fault of those who can, If their will is never pulled 
jaside by the enticing arms of imagination, so much 
\the luckier for the stage-coachman. 

Candid inquirers into one’s decumbency, besides 
lthe greater or less privileges to be allowed a man in 
|proportion to his ability of keeping early hours, the 
work given his faculties, &c. will at least concede 
their due merits to such representations as the fol. 














compassionates the mental suflerings of this eminently 
unhappy man. ‘The whole creation of God cannot 
minister a moment's comfort to him, ‘The spiritual 
and supernatural apptehension of the everlasting gos- 
pel, is the sole means of happiness either in time or 
eternity; and until it shall please ghe God of all grace 
to open Lord Byron's understanding to understand 
the Scriptures, he will contivuc a saddening spectacle of 
human wretchedness. In the religion of Christ, not 
as taught by theologians, but as revealed in the Bible, 
aod made known by the Spirit of God, this “ man 
of many thoughts” would find a spiritual sublimity, to 
which all the grandeur of his most unearthly aspirations 
would adoringly bow. His talents would be tamed 
by a single glance at the ercellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus; aod his passions, which no mor- 
tal monitions can quell, would gradually sink under 
the sway of that celestial wisdom, which is first 
pure and then peaceable. No slight portion of Lord 
Byron's misery is associated with a sense of isolation. 
He seems to bimselt to be a fatal voyager upon an 
ocean untracked by any other keel. He is interrogating 
the air, at asking with the same anguish which wrung 
the soul of a sufferer in Moly Writ, /t8 nothing to you 
all ye that pass dy ? behold and see tf there be any sor- 
rew like unto my sorrow. Let Lord Byron and all other 
+ wandering outlaws of their own dark minds,” search 
the Scriptures. In the Bible, when unsealed to them 
by the Spicit of the living God, they discover what 
their harrowing introspection of themselves—their 
jaundiced survey of others—and their communings 
with external nature—will never reveal to them, the 
cause and the eure of their calamities, ‘hey will see 
that sin, the sin of our wholly ruined nature, is within 
them, and that salvation is without them, pertected by 
Christ, and proclaimed by his gospel. He healeth the 
broken en heart, and bindeth up their wounds, Lord 
Byron, it is to be hoped, has never yet heard the true 
sound of gospel grace, mercy and peace. May that 
joyful sound, in the fulness of time, bring consolation 
“aud tranquility to bis wounded spirit ! 

Of Lord Byron's poetry, considered simply as the 
fruit of intellectual exertion, dissociated from divine 
truth, even the Christian critic must speak in terms of 
exaited panegyric. lt is the highest effort of which 
tae vorenewed mind is capable: it contains the con- 
stellated excellence of modern poetry, which, notwith- 
standing all chat it has imitated and borrowed, pos- 
sesses a peculiar charm. In all those mentol mysteries 
vf reflection and meditation which constitute the might 
ot poecdcal enchantment, the Grecian and Roman sons 
of song were utterly uninstructed; mate rial beauty and 
s-nsual enjoyment engrossed their thoashts, and drew 
forth the only Gunes of transport which leaped trom 
the ancient lyre. in Shakspeare, Milton, and certainly 
v»ove them both, iu Lord Byron, Britain may boast of 
bards whose genius bas wrought our a glory that out- 
shines the poetical splendour of all anuquity. Lord 
Byr v, whose mind (perhaps unsuspected by himself) 
is richly though not reverently imbued with scrip 
tural thought and expression, soars into regions 
where mythologice! poesy never dared to penetrate, 
True it is that he is wearsed mm the greatness of hts 
od wings his fimest Gights only to return baf- 


wi", 
Lut astonishing as 


fied, breathless, and hopeless, 


hive been the atchievements of Lord Byron in almost 
every dcejartment of peetry, it may be salely avegred 


) ing beard, 


lowing. In the first place, says the injured but calm 
|/appealer, | have been warm all night, and find my 
jsystem in a state perfectly suitable toa warm-bloceded 
janimal. ‘To get out of this state into the cold, be- 
jsides the inbarmonivus and uncritical abruptness of 
\|the transition, is so wonatural to such a creature, 
|| that the poets, refining on the tortures of the damned, 
| make one of their greatest agonies consist in being 
suddenly transported from heat to cold—from fire 
to ice, They are “ haled” out of their “ beds,” says 
Milton, by “harpy-footed furies,”—fellows who 
\|come to call them. On my first movement towards 
the anticipation of getting up, I find that such parts 
of the sheet and bolster as are exposed to the air of 
\|the room, are stone cold, On opening my eyes, the 
||first thing that meets then; is my own breath rolling 
forth, as if in the open air, like smoke out of a cot. 
tage chimuey. Think of this symptom. Then J 
turn my eyes sideways and see the windows all fro. 
zen over, Think of that, Then the servant comes 
in.“ Itis very cold this morning, is it not ?”— Very 
cold, Sir.”"—** Very cold indeed isn’t 1t ?°—“ Very 
jcold indeed, Sir.”— More than usually so, isn’t it, 
even for this weather?” (Here the servant's wit and 
good nature are put to a considerable test, and the 
enquirer lies on thorns for *he answer.) “ Why, Sir 
seeeeeee I think it is, (Good creature! There is 
jnot a better, or more trath-telling servant going.) 
\“e must rise, however—Get ine some warm water.’ 
—Here comes a fine interval between the departure 
lof the servant and the arrival of the hot water; du. 
jring which, of course, it is of “no use” to get up 
|The hot water comes. “ Is it quite hot ?"—* Yes, 
| Sir." Perhaps too hot for shaving: T must wait 
a little 7” No, Sir; it will just do.” (There 6 an 
over-nice propriety sometimes an officious zeal of 
virtue, a little troublesome.) “ Oh—theshirt—you 
must air my clean shirt :—linen gets very damp this 
|weather.” “Yes, Sir.” Here another delicious five 
minutes. A knock at the door, “Ob, the shirt—| 
very well, Mystockinge—I think the stockings had 
better be aired too.”—* Very well, Sir.” Here av.) 
j,other interval, At length every thing is ready, ex-| 
cept himself. 1 now, continues Our incumbent (a 
| 























happy word, by the bye, for a country vicar)—I now 
cannot help thinking a good deal—who can ?—upon| 
(the unnecessary and villainous custom of shaving :| 
| it is a thing so unmanly (here I nestle closer)—so| 
efleminate (here I recoil from an antucky step into! 
the colder part of the bed.)}—No wonder that the! 
} Queen of France took part with the rebels against! 
| that degenerate King, ber husband, who first affront. 
ed her smooth visage with a face like herown, The 
Emperor Julian never showed the luxuriancy of his 
genius to better advantage than in reviving the flow. 
Look at Cardinal Bembo's picture—at) 
Michael Angelo’s—at Titian’s—at Shakespeare'’s— 
jat Fletcher's —at Spenser’s—at Chaucer’s—at Al- 
fred’s—at Plato's —I could vame a great man for 


every tick of wy watch, Look at the Turks, a grave 











and serious people. Think of Wortley Montague,|] 
the worthy sen of hie mother, a man above the pre- 
judice of bis time. Look at the Persian gentlemen, 
whom one is ashamed of meeting about the suburbs, 
their dress and appearance are so much finer thau 
our own. Lastly, think of the razo# itself—how to- 
tally opposed to every sensation of bed—how cold, 
how edgy, how hard ! how utterly different from any 
thing like the warm aud circling amplitude, which 
sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Add to thie, benumbed fingers, which may help you} 
to cut yourself, a quivering body, a frozen towel, 
and af ewer full of ice; and he that says there is 
nothing to oppose in all this; only shows, at any 
rate, that he ce no merit in opposing it. 

We must proportion the argument to the indivi- 
dual character. A mouey-getter may be drawn out 
of his bed by three and four-pence; Lut this wilknot 
suffice for a student. A proud man may say, 
“ What shall | think of myself, if I don’t get up?” 
but the more humble one will be content to wave this 
prodigious notion of himself, vut of résptet to his 
kindly bed.—The mechanical man shall get up 
without any ado at all; and so shall the barometer. 
Att ingenious lier in bed will find bard matter of 
discussion even on the score of health and longevity 
As to longevity, he will ask whether the longest lift 
is of necessity tle best ; andl whether Holborn is the 
handsomest street in London. 

















= Tn es 
Antiquities. 
FUNERALS OF THE ANCIENTS. ' 
—_— 
The Egyptians and t Greeks occ Hy buried 





in their own houses, of which there are some few in- 
stances in Scripture, among which that of Joab may 
be cited. In other respects it was much more general 
tointer in caves, hills, rocks, and where the primary 
race of those respective people occasionally were com- 
pelled to reside, whilst in a state of nature. Such, at 
least, was the case with the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece, Sicily, many parts of Asia, and in Persia, to the 
present day ; and also of the Chinese. For, to instance 
only the case of Naxi Rustan, a Persian prince, who 
was buried among the mountains in the district of De- 
joces, co the best of our memory. An anecdote i¢also 
related of the interment of a Chinese prince ina moua- 
tain, where he was buried with about 500 of his cour- 
tiers. Another anecdote is related of Cyrus, which 
appears to reverse the general disposition of aature; tor 
he desired to be so disposed of, that his remains migh, 
be most beneficial to his country, and accordingly 
wished for his body to be converted into manure for the 
land. The most singular practice was observed by the 
Ethiopians in the disposition of their dead, as related 
by the spies of Cambyses. After all the moisture is 
extracted from the body, they cover it totally with a 
kind of plaster, which they make to resemble the ori- 
ginal as near as possiblé; they then enclose it in a very 
hollow column of ¢rystal, of which they have great 
plenty, and easy to work, through which the contents 
are clearly seen, without any disagreeable smell, or any 
thing which is offensive. ‘This coffin the nearest rela- 
tive keeps in his own house for full twelve months, 
offering to it different kinds of victims, and the first 
fruits of the earth. Afterwards these are removed, and 
set up round the city. 

The funeral ceremontes attending Scythian princes 
were very singular. they were first embalmed, after- 
wards carried through various provinces of their king- 
dom, till, at last, they were brought to the Gerchi, in 
the most remote parts of Scythia, where the corpse 
was placed upon a couch, round which, at various dis- 
tances, were placed daggers, afd, upon the whole, 
pieces of wood covered with willow, in a trench near 
the spot where the Borysthenes becomes navigable. In 
some other parts of the trench, one of the concubines 
of the deceased, having been previously strangled, with 
his baker, cook, groon*, and most confidential servants, 
horses, and choicest effects, were burned, and a mound 
as high as possible raised over the whole. 

It would seem, from what little has been shown, 
that the Jews, as well as others, usually buried their 
dead without the city ; such was aiso the case with th 
Athenians, the Smyrnzans, Sicyonians, Corinthians, 
and Syracusians. Examples are not wanting that si- 
milar customs were then observed by the ancient Ro- 
mans, or at least previous to the existence of the twelve 
tables, before which, and even subsequent thereto, if 
any were buried within the city, it was not without a 
special permission from the senators. ‘This mode of in- 
terment was usual in Judea, as passages in their latter 
history will evince. The only people we remember 
who disregarded this custom were the Lacedezmonians; 
the manly spirit, and heroic policy of their legislator, 
Lycurgus, desirous to eradicate every species of stupid 
superstition from the mind of his people, among other 
institutions, directed they should often come near the 
dead, and had them interred in and near the temples, 
where monuments to perpetuate their virtues were 
erected, that the youth might be led from their infancy 
to behold such objects, nor dread the spectacle of death; 
and, likewise, that the mementos of their memorial 
might be often viewed, and that the young might emu- 
late the heroic virtues of their predecessors. 

The Athenian practice, however, with regard to: 
those who died in defence of their country, was at once) 
so patriotic and affectionate, that it cannot but deserve | 
particular attention ; it affords an elevated idea of tha:| 
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polished people. About three days before the funeral 
the bones of the slain were placed in a tent, raised on: 
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of anti 
with all 
warfare. 
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therefore asserted, 


These c 


which says, ** That the 
Babel, &c. in the land of Shenar ; out of that land went 
forth Asher, and builded Nineveh.” The chronicles 
strip the events of the figurative dress in which the 
He — have a them, 
original names of the Ganges, is, Ki 
Euxine, Caspian, Caucasus, en eye ie ted 
Albania, Phenicia, Egypt, and Spain; and of ail 

in Galicia. 
Pheenicians with the southern 
mark the period when the isles o 
from the main land. They confirm the accuracy 
traditions of the Hebrews, as to the colonization of the 
isles of the Gentiles, by the posterity of Japheth; 
they set at rest other important and curious matters, 
too numerous for brief anticipation. 

The Editor states, that he relies with confidence on 
the fidelity of his materials; and, deeming them authen- 
out of his way into the 


paths of controversy ; but that, when this curious piece 







to battle. 


nity to frequent them, and pa <a 
tear. All sorts of odoriferous herbs and flo 
strewed around the tent, 
in his hand, that he might consecrate them to 
of his favourite friend. 


and each man broy 





y the last tribute of a 
WELs- Were 
ght some 
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On the fourth day a coffin of 
cypress was sent from every tribe to carry off the bones 
of their own members ; after which went 
covered hearse, in memory of those ‘who could not be 
found. The procession was carried on with a Peculiar 
decency of sorrow, whilst great numbers of in 
ants, both strangers and citizens, . 
of mourners. ‘ 
The parents of the deceased attended at the sepul. 
chre to weep. No eye could refrain from teary afd 
the melancholy distress which appeared in the faces al j 
the assembly, seemed a true copy of the sentimemts of 
all. The bones were accompanied in this manner to 
the public plate of burial, situated in a 
without the city, called Cermanicus, and co 
to the ground. ‘fhe fonument erected to the hénogr 
of these citizens was adorned with pillars, trophies, ang 
inscriptions, such as were used about the tombs Of the 
most honourable persons, and the céremony 
with a speech in praise of them all, the main ecope of 
which was to animate the living with resolution, by 
commending the courage of the dead; to infuse a spirit 
of patriotism into the minds of their fellow-cittzen, 
by celebrating the principle of action which incites the 


an em 


assiited in the inh 


Pleasant spot 


The majority of both Greeks and Romans inheriteg 
a superstitious fear, and they were firmly persuaded 
that if the body was unburied, the soul was unblessed. 
imagining that oll such, who had not obtained a rave 
on earth, could find ho rest in a future state, not being 
permitted to enter Elysium ; but that the spirit of the 
deceased wandered for a hundred years on the shores 
of the Styx, or hovered about the epot where the body 
lay; for that reason, the duty of interment was whh 
them indispensable; as innumerable passages of their 
authors will abundantly prove. For this purpose their 
travellers, whenever they met with a dead body, uni. 
formly cast dust or mould upon it three times, ang of 
these one handful at least upon the head} this they did 
if their haste was ever so urgent. 

Some persons, allowed the rites of burial, were dis. 
tinguished by peculiar circumstances :' those killed by 
lightning were buried by themselves, being thougtir 
odious to the gods, of which see Plin. ii, 543 those 
who wasted their patrimony also forfeited the right of 
burial in their fathers” sepulchres ;. and those who werd 
guilty of self-murder, were disposed of privately; 
without the usual solemnities; those, likewise, who 
were considered public or private enemies to the State; 
such who betrayed their country; all tyrants, wo 
were looked upon as enemies to their country andnt, 
those who died in debt, whose bodies at Athen ts 
longed to their creditors; and, lastly, those offender 
who suffered capital punishment, but especially such 
who were exposed on the ¢ross. This last superstition 
was also believed ia Judea, whence che motive for thd 
miserable death of our Saviour. 
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IRISH ANTIQUITIES, 
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‘hrist; and t! 


A History of Ireland, under the title of the Chronicle 
of Ulla’d, by the celebrated Roger O'Connor has beer 
announced for publication—It commences from the 
earliest point of time which is recorded by the iaventiow 
of letters, with a traditionary portion, which was the 
work of Eolus Prince of the Gael of Sciot of Ib-er, who 
tuled in Gael-ag 1400 ‘years before Christ. It is assert- 
ed in the prospectus, that from the time of Eolus, the 
chronicles were written by the Ard-Olam of the [tit 
nation, till the days of Ete-Er-Ial, 
678 ee yp wd 

‘te-Er-Jal, they have been compiled by every Aft 
Olam of Ulla’d, and submitted ~f Kn Princes, 
Nobles, and Chiefs, of the Olam, or heads of the people, 
assembled on the Mount of Ulla’d once every third 
year, to transact the business of the kingdom. Itis 
that in these chronicles, is to be 
found the authentic history of Ireland, from the year 
1006, before the Christian wra, to the birth of Christ; 
and that the writings hitherto im 
histories of Ireland, are compilations from the rhaps0- 
dies or bards, full of anachronisms and misrepresenta- 
tions of facts—the contemptible poetry of history, pieced 
together by ignorant men. 

e chronicles (says the editor) describe the mode 
of keeping time by our fore-fathers, and their luni- 
solar system. They correct errors respecting the lan 
guage and religion of the Irish, and clearly show the 
ormer to be Pheenician, the latter not Druidic. They 
correspond exactly with the traditions of the Hebrews, 
concerning the overthrow of. the 
Asia, and the establishment of Kis-oir, (the Assyrian) 
on their ruin ; and they record the building of Babylon 
and Ninevah. They represent Noe, Japheth, and 
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hat, from the reign of 


on the world as 


Scythian dominion fh’ 


characters, and explain the passage of Genet 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





TOMBSTONE WAREHOUSE; 














Le Sienr M, N. was interrupted by suddenly meet- 














POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. jvapour, aud the situation of the ground is such us 
we Ra ag OR, MAGAZIN DE MODES MONUMENTALES, /|{ing his customers. They had seen a monument, of |/to permit the cold air from the land to mig wil! 
3 Were DEATH WATCH. . AT PARIS, 1819. which they much approved : the price was 500 franes, the warmer air above the water anes fog Bill he 
t some tis, jn his history of Northumbeflahd, gives the '|audas there was no inscription ; they migbt have Hehe results : > ’ ~ 
Manes ve ec eoknt of the insect so called, whose tick thing th | A, fe tic he ald eh 4 ita ee 
, ‘ ‘ i } thi : ti : ere 
rflin has been thought by ancient superstition to fore- A lady, well-known in the fashionable circles at | eee 2 tebeen The. seanet ~ vened haw | ‘e L “ one me or inciesteg the wate: 
OF ee each in a family. “ ‘Ihe stall Scarab called the|! Paris, lately lost by death a relative, | was requested | ‘is, Gre bd b {|e nigner, the water deeper, and the temperature 
' oie d | . yi qu (much * the best of payents—tenderest of husbands,’ ||of the water, which wilt d 
watch, (Scarabsus galearus pulsatof,) is fre-|/to take the necessary measures fur having a suitable ay z A v culucide with the quantity 
bones Death ’ ga P | y § would come to? On hearing its amount f jand i 
empty among ust, and decayed rotten » lonely ‘monument erected. mame es ? Ba wo: ok somes ~ o and strength of vapour in the air above it, 
Not be retired. oe the — of the Vagipenis, Le Sieur M. N. is the owner of a most magnificent |/,¢ parents out - Cea deend chéaned aha he ee 
eculia Ma fa dark brown, rregular light brown spots, the | |. tablishment in this way ; taste, order, and smiling ||say of his con ad eon oy yadnte WOOD TURNED INTO sUGan. 
licated, and the wings under the eases pellucid ; , ; ’ i) say of his conduct as a father, the better.” ‘I was!! yy wish heruiet ti ' 
mhabit. fam ly ner beetles, the helmet turned up, a8 it is su politeness there reign ; and walking along the first just thinking,’ replied the other, ‘ that propriety, as! _——— yuh hes intaty ~ 
ve traf, ie ari » hy lip bard hini by gallery into which 1 entered, surrounded by angels || yo) , ai a Ys 88 | by @ very curious and ingenious process on ligneous fiber 
goed for he ng, ae <a p bardand shining. By d Kk wind lis shinteie tu’ th tala [fret 38 economy seetied to require us to drop the | woud, a method hitherto unknown, of : or 
reguiar pulsations, like the ticking of a watch, : Bad ged, and Dymphs shining i we purest ala allusion to his conjugal life; it was not in the do- |by the assistance of diluted sulphuric which ee ad 
' mes surprises those that are strangers to its na-|/baster, conducted by a bowing employé, 1 thought || mestic circle our deplored relative displayed most || well purified, is brilliant! and h hrystal 
arg and ae rm ane its es os. r to myself, * this is, indeed, smoothing the pussage of brilliantly the virtues by Which his pone al was | We quote thus from - Bieter hhimech nf The — . 
, ily change, and the. shortening of the thread of|/fhe tomb.’ The delicacy of the tenderest uerves || ag ; sion of wood into sugar wi btless . 
aces of | Put into a box, ic may be heard and seen in the|| would not be startled here by the mementos of r TI _ ' . ; | able, and ame "in dow appear remark- 
. -{palsation, with a small probosets against the side || Jonth rhe result I did not wait to hear; but I learned, i ttle conversant in chymical 
ms ot Bl #° for food more probably than for hymenall plea- eath, on inquiry, that the two geatlemen went away with. | speculations, are told that such is the case they will 
nNer to aa soine have fancied.” The above formal.ac- ||; a whey veep ys ine wo gu ae vut ordering any monument at all, we Adie g pet ~e a es notwithstanding." 
nt spot will not be ill contrasted with the following fan- |/"'™ TCO much occupied with a couple o geutlemen, | aa hs phe lk pP. 183, ko og ; 
ambien f Swit hie i tive ||dvéssed in deep mourning, to observe my approach, || —— = e have some pains at this critical period to 
se ia a ie ne of bean nang tol : dates to||When I came up to the party, I found the customers het i | make the above research, in the hope that some of our 
. had but jus uced their bargain: Scientific otices specula tive neighbours would feel inclined to try the 
bos. rearehe open. a just commenc gain: , experiment. ¢, how fear that i 
sand <6 A Wood Worm * | want a tombstone,’ said the elder of the two. Spas ds Se de 5 EI come competi an ar they will bi 
8 Of the HAM pat lies in old A eg te _ in her _— ‘ ¢ For man or woman, Sir, asked the master, with SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. —— va oe , er tea without sugary if expect 
Deladed Ma With teeth or with claws it will bite, or will scratch, |) Lacedemonian brevity, and Parisian quickness. BE: 











god chambermaids christen this worm & Death- 


¢ For a worthy gentleman who was rather adyan- 





For the information of our chemical readers, we ar: 


cope of 

cope watch: . ced in life before he left it, (From Dr. Thompon's Annals. ) authorised to state, that the new metal, Cadmium, orisi- 
ion, by ‘fren woe be to those in the house who are tick; ‘Have the goudness to step this way then; the eT ae ’ nally discovered by professor Stromeyer, in foreign ore 
a spirit HM pause like a watch it always cries click : nv : | fh Bact y spa ; || Sir,—The following curious and mysterious experi-||of zine, has also been found by mo A KD Clarke. 
ittzeny, HN fecat sure as a gun they will give up the ghost, ey Pets forty are to the right. Bachelor or hus: |/ment, which | have several times performed, you may ||of this University, in the Derbyshire Calamine. Dr. 
ene the yme maggot cries click, when it scratches the post. band, Sir? . 4 ' perhaps consider of sufficient interest to occapy a place ||'I'hompson Regius Professor of ‘hemistry at Giacow. 
: jurekettle of scalding hot water injected, © Our tate friend was a married man. in your annals : has examined the Cadmium obtained by professor Char e 










inillibly. cures the timber affected ; 


6 Vastly well; John be ready to show the articles 





Let a sixpence be fastened by means of a loop to a 


from our English ores, and has confirmed his obserya- 


iherited HAM jhe omen is broken, the danger is over, for the murried men above forty; you must have j}Piece of thread, and the other end held between the |/tions.—Cambridge Chronicle. 
rsvaded Ma The maggot will cie, and the sick will recover,” finished by this time putting the private cost mark ||" fingerand thumb. Place the elbow upon a table waieeaanidintiescnees serio 
blessed: Grose tells us that: + the clicking of a Death-watch|/on the young women, within'a ea reo of aclean glass tumbler, in such aj] Ktlling Animals by Carbonic Acid.—A new metho! 
+ BM sc omen of the death of some one im the house|| ¢ We wish a stone that shall express the virtues of manner that the piece of metal may be suspended ra- of putting animals to death, without pain, has been pro- 
@ grave esein it is beard.” ; Aisi Adpieiud : Vie chibloié arcdtle veut We foes’ ther higher than the centre of the glass. If it be held |} posed by Dr. Thornton ; in consequence of the employ- 
ot being pure enn ‘ Ah! that’s quite pe Eli nie seat a Beles, a soon begin to vibrate, which will increase eet ot Lig om it is said, that the meat would look better 
ibs tah pr thing; y to that degree as to cause it to strike the sides of the ||last better, keep better, and salt better. These desidrata 
t of the DEATH OMENS PECULIAR 10 FAMILIES. have mentioned at first that he was father of a fa-|/glass. So far it is singular; but the mystery consists P : eo sale Detter. | These desidrata 










are proposed to be attained by means of fixed air. 


> shores rose tells us that besides general notices of death, 'mily ; John, the gentlemen wish to see the futher's ||in the number of times it strikes the glass, always cor- ‘ —-———— —~- 

he body gay families - have era. re barton pv vr print lof families above forty ; they’re on the other side, ||tesponding with the hour last struck by a clock. If the|| Antidote to Poison.—A most important addition t 

"a8 whh gue by the appearance of a bird, an < ai y the you know, close tu the friends in need.’ experiment should be tried a little before one o’clock, || the sum of scientific knowledge, and an acquisition oi 
re of a tall Woman, dressed all in white, who goes it will strike twelve times, and then stop; if a few incalculable benefit to humanity, has been made by 4 










geking about the house. This apparition is common 


The mouraers proceeded with the attendant to- 
a another wing of the building, when addressing 


minutes after, it will only strike once, and almost in- 


a gentleman of Norwich, Mr. Rogers, in the discover: 
of what appears to be an universal antidote to anima! 


se their oo Mepgraee fe = cee oe lthe master, I complimented him on his powers of stantly cease to vibrate. This appears to me extremely ||] . ia Ween: the : : 6 

dy, uni- Te Pe that many great families in Scot-||classification, ‘Sir, 1 find the arrangemeut conve- lou a. the cause (which I should presume was elec: |/Poisons. From the numerous and varied experinen:s 
and of Mt. Pennant says, any § ami reel | peerage nate ’ Qa trical) one should think, would possess the same power already made, it would seem that this singularly usefi\! 

pid had their Daemon or Genius, whogave them mo- |'nient,’ was the modest reply of the hewer of stone. |lten minutes before as ten minutes after one o'clock ;||Property of the gas (for such we understand is the fori 

they did Mi itiont of future events, Thus the family of Roth- \6 Time and trouble are saved to all parties. For- and, what is still more curious, is that having produced of its application) is attributable to 1ts power of effectin; 











furchas had the Bodack au.dan, or the Ghost of the 
fil; Kinchardines the spectre of the bloody hand. 


merly Sir, nothing could be more precarious or 
zling than the trade of a maker of monuments, 








the effect related, it should almost instantly cease to 
act, as the piece of metal soon becomes stationary, and 


the chemical neutralization of pestilential effluvia. In 
the more condensed forms of animal virulence, as th: 






















rere dis TM i ninbeg House was haunted by Bodach Gattin, and ||P.” Amlnin wom pa ptay enue. hago 
| iattinbeg Ftous iu y Bo artin, and |} i+ was as bad of portrait painting ; uo satisfying the {| must be removed from the glass before it will again || Vitus of small-pox, cancer, Xc. its effects are said to be 
Med by fullock Gorms by Maug Munlaek, or the girl with ' I 83 : ying j . ikingly obvious in the ins iti 
alloc taug V ’ \first demands of grief without exceeding the deci-||Vibrate. Very little attention seems necessary to per- || Sttikingly obvious It the instantaneous decomposition ot 
tho hairy left hand. ‘lhe Synod gave frequent orders 8 5 i : apie ' ! hich thus becomes e : , 
han | ane hould b - inte he am th of this||sions of reflection, I have scen an epitaph in gold | form this experiment, aithough it will not always suc- |{the poison, which thus becomes entirely quiescent, W. 
+; tho fn inquiry shou e an be me e 4 A, is setters ordered with tears im tlie eyes } suid, when the ceed. A sixpence, or piece of metal rather heavier, understand, that Government, justly sensible of the im: 
right af yparition : and oe oF ve declared that they had seen ‘bill 9 eeepc ntign ot st thd wrt ean will, in general, be found to answer. It will give me ||Portance of the subject, will appoint commissioners t: 
we that answered the description. : {Dill has n prese ’ iS great pleasute to see your opinion and theory, or that || !Vvestigate the facts of this discovery, und decide on its 
ho were Mr. Pennant, in describing the customs of the High- || has insisted that they were commanded in black, as | of any of your numerous readers, respecting this cu- applicability to practical use, in arresting the progress ot 
rivately; ders, tells us, that in certain places the death of}! must suitable for mourning. Inscriptions to the|| rious phenomenon, in a future number of your an- | contagion. Provincial paper- 
se, who pple is supposed to be foretold by the cries and memory of faithful wives and affectionate husbands inal, ti (tsi‘is;sé™s™~*~™:C”C*;*;*r*d;C _ 






tricks Of Benshi, or-the fairy’s wife, uttered along 


tevery path where the funeral is to pass, and what THOS. S. BOOTH. 


‘have been given to me, where epithet bas vied with | 
rr heaighe i ti ith exclamation, to ‘mi: 
inWales are called Corps Candles, are ofien imagined heercnaaper Sea ion HRN Siemens, take | 


t ; ' y,~. |}a phaass of sorrow ;’ and, Sir, would you believe it, | 
an cag Sasha aleeatins-aoe en-eors jafter the chisel had done its duty, | have had the 


W EASELS. 






Barnet, April 2, 1817. 


The phenomenon observed by Mr. Booth will na- 











ape 
With many well-informed people it has been a mat 
|ter of doubt whether these diminutive animals weu 















meses his light or candle, 









| charge disputed, on the ground that the ealogium 
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turally bring to the recollection of electricians the expe- 





sels, are so execedingly fevocious ee they have been 


fenders Tete {8 @ sintilat superstition among the vulgar. in |{swas extravayaut and inapplicable! Surely we could !!giments of Mr. Stephen Gray, of the revolution of ||... “~ ‘ 
Ily such Yum berland. They eatl if seeing ~ War erine never have said sv, I have been doomed to hear, |! small balls held in Mhe ot by a string round large es reno oe anaaeiaen attacks upon 
erstition pen whose death it foretells. , when the instructions have been entered, right to a {| ones, and always in a direction corresponding with the }e : teary fre Pt \ * se : “ punlic papera, they 

é' kig James, in hig Demonology, says, “Ina secret || letter, in my warehouse bouk of incousulubles. In |/sv0, He bequeathed these experiments at his death |/.)"° not uufrequeatly been treated us idle tales 
» for the turher, if the dead carkays be at any time thereafter || || as a kind of legacy to his electrical friends. ‘Ihe sub- (1 he following account may be depended on by our 







thers.” 


















































































x Pace = ay: Fr P ready made articles at ready mone : , 
Reginald Scot too, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, ||“ stock of ready : ; y Yl electrical property whatever, but, to the voluntary ac- || observed a weasel near the river side, busily e 
: tT have heard by credible report, that the wound || prices; sv that # gentleman might, if he pleased, be ior, of the hand that held the string. Mr. ean choaneataae cat ae. ‘ ezoneires 
aman murthered, renewing bleeding at the pre- waited upun with his monument some days before though an acute man, was not aware that he had ex. ||; : 7 ig see OF IM, De gaye 
e A beste 7 ; é i] a lita stroke with his rod, upon which it raised a viv. 

: pec of a dear friend or of a mortal enemy, Diversalso || his death; or, ut all events, his heirs be fixed at ||erted any such voluntary power; and ic was by Do}! jent outcry, aud made off toward ‘ 
ironicles itethat if one pass by a murthered body, (though || once, and no opportunity be left for after repenting. || means, an easy task for Mr. Wheeler to ascertain this ||. mae Liie oe il : hr onal en wall. On his 
has bear @ictnown) he shall be stricken with fear, and feel in| 1 expressed some doubt whether the variety of ||to be the true cause. I have no doubt that the motion | gp ag, ne ‘ my through whieh be bad to past, 
rom the linself some alteration by nature.” : |demand could be met by anticipation, and inquired jjof the sixpence, in the experiment of Mr. Booth, is ||" Gee eeeeNae the animals came chattering out 
nvention Three loud and distinct knocks at the bed’s head, | v1 ether e nut often obliged to m « || owing to the voluntary action of his finger and thumb; of the wall to meet him, aud very courageously dis- 

whether they were u 4 make ¢ ; fi. , 
vas Grose, of a sick person, or at the Fe head OF || order ||and that he will be able to satisfy himself thar this is || Played = ir hostile intention in an offered attack. 
~€ly wof any of his relations, is an omen of death ft 7h : the case, by varying his trials, znd by resolving before. | Under the influence of surprise and fear, he, at first, 
is asserl- Among death omens the withering of bay trees was, ||. pore — _—v om a were were || hand that the sixpence shall strike some hour different || declined the combat, and made a hasty ‘tetreat fiom, 
ob, ie oding to Shakespeare, reckoned ove. ‘Ihus Richard | se i sh ers aan pov ot prs a eo frem that which it struck last.—I’. his antagonists; but upon further consideration he 
“et oT . ra aa Somme it ral from extshie to Peto = 7 A determined to oppose them, and accordingly return. 
‘reign of Ma, thought the King is dead ; we will not stay. Lida gas y j ogee FE ; ed to stand the contest, He met with a very w 
res Mebay trees in our country are all wither’d.” Good husbands may be had here from a guinea up- ; OBSERVATIONS reception; the. fret’ essalleste. made-e ” maid 
ae r seg) i laevates . ‘ - : . ; the : n intrepix 
Princes, ita which Stevens observes that ‘ Some of these wards, and friends to the por me a still lowes rate. ON THE ‘FORMATION OF MISTS charge upon him, striking their puny claws with all 
e people, flies are found in Hollinshead. ‘In this yeare, Faithful wives, being a large department, go with IN PARTICULAR SITUATIONS their power, and the additional momentum of a 
- ne j old |{us very cheap; virgins untimely cut off are dearer. ‘ raved 4th, NOS OF & By- 
ry third manner throughout all the realms of England, y ‘ : ing leap, into his trowsers, through which tl 
n. Itis ie trees withered, &c.’ ‘This was esteemed a bad || 1 shall be happy to show you our philanthropists iu é PRS light! Ps unded. hia in tl , fh . bie ich they 
is to be MeP™*D: for as I learn from Thomas Lupton’s syxt Book ||marble, and widows in freestone. We have also a By Sir H. Davy, Bart. P.RS,V.P. RT, Fired y ‘eb oo _— aps ry ront of his thighs—- 
the year Noble Things, 4th 6.0. ‘ Neyther falling syck-|jhandsome assortnent of politicians in wood. Of ‘aby - "he f pret be dh ind‘guation, aud enraged 
e Christ; Mets Meyther devyl, will infest or hurt one in that || philosophers, it must be confessed, that we are at All persons who have been accustomed to the||¥!t® pain, he furtously drove them from titty newly 
, t } 9 2 ed ! 
world as ice whereas a bay tree is. ‘The Romaynes calle it the || present rather out; for lead bas been all used lately observations of uature, must have frequently wit- sno ren ee oith “ blow rs ~ fist, which 
> rhaps0- pare gree angeil,” Bec. : for bullets; but you will see several physicians in ||nessed the formation of mists, Over the beds of || YOUsM tem the ground; some little injury to hie» 
reserita- writer in the Athenian Chronicle asserts, that he || 1, k. and a number of men of letters complete, || rivers and lakes in calm and clear weather after ann. ||S2!L-clothes was sustained, however, on bis part 
‘s pieced a family never without a cricket before some omni re ads.’ eM pe ge set; and whoever has considered these phanomena || This checked bis progress, and brought him toa stand 
+38 . » he: i 3 ° 4 : ‘ : 7 8 
he mode Netonlicd.che nsnenrenae tite dis another, that © 1 observe, said [, that all the tablets in this divi-||in relation to the radiation and communication of . npn meet aa wae mies, Numerous were 
rales dsomething li : son the walls: and || sion are particularly profuse of moral qualities and || heat, and nature of vapour, since the publications of || te attempts in front, and rear, and the two flunk 
eir luni- g like a wand struck upont ; t y 1 ke tl h 
her ‘ rticular || religions impressious. They are designed for the ||the researches of M. M. Rumford, Leslie, Dalton to make the ascent to the head, ‘aud as nawerons 
the Ian where some bough always falls of a particular || relig p y [4 : ey ’ » the 1 In th 
show the fart a little before death.” He adds, inconsistently || the clergy, I suppose.’ and Wells, cau hardly have failed to discover the|| “ere the repalses, In the struggle, one of the be- 
. They [eP%h,“ But ordinarily such tatk isnonsente, and de- || ¢ No, Sir; for the actors and actresses; these are ||true cause of them. As, however, 1 am not aware|/"kers ara — into the river, but the bero, with 
Jebrews, [more upon fancy than any thing else.” In the|/the ouly people we now have that set mach store by || that any work bas yet beeo published in which thig/}0Ut “YY intimidation, ewam to the eltwe, shook hin- 
; cy y peo} y if, andy th ; 
inion i y work, we read of “its being a-common thing |) a character for morality and religion; they demand, || cause is fully discussed, and it involves rather com- self, and renewed bustilities _ Thedieabled of theen. 
Assyrian) before a king, oF some great man dies, or is be- however, a great deal this way, and we are almost || plicated principles, | shall make no apology for gaged troop retreated to a corpse dey eserve in the 
Babylon shag) ee i = mare pea el obliged to be too full for a handsume distribution of || offering @ few remarks ou the subject to the Royal ya aud were suoceeded by detachuents thenee, 
or string breaking be rem strenwe invisible ae the lines, in order to satisfy their ambition to be ex- || Society. s ee wpe were to complicated for 
drekid ie MB. idl Abe? pram’ As svon as the sun has disappeared from any}| "lation; bappily they terminated succesfully with 
dom was Ur. Heylin’s Life of Archbishop Laud it is stated, || emplary. , y h led, wh ft iudd ’ 
and went fe’ “the Bishop going into his study, which nobody || ‘I have lost,’ continued he, ‘ much good material ||part of the globe, the surface begins to luse heat IRE SSERTE Md +6 after passing through ihe enemy's 
hronicles fat“ get into but himself, found his own picture lying || and cap.tal workmanship, by the political changes. by radiation, and in greater proportions as the sky make ees eller om the town, The towher of the 
hich the on its face, which extremely perplexed him, || Legions of Honunr are now a drug, and Senators ||is clearer; but the land and water are cooled by this os aber ri porter states to be wt-leant iwenty, iv- 
the true fF ing uyon it as ominous.” useless, Such of the Bishops as have been provident || operation inavery different manner ; the impression dependent of 4 uumber who were mationed in th 
uphratess ron, in bis Journey through part of Scotland, |) egougi to order memorials Of their virtues aud piety |/of cooling on the land is limited to the surface and roe Ruch were the vivlence and Preseverence. ol 
ai a Fates of Ghosts, Brownies, Fairies, Witches, || refyrehand have given as a great deal of trouble this||very slowly transmitted to the interior; wherens, io the ferocious animals, that, had the object, of thei: 
places - frequent evtertainment of a winter's evening \way, Napoleon's Chaplain has expected us to con-|/ water above 48 deg. Fahrenbeit, as soon ns the attack been a timid female, or a eliifd, it is very pre 
ce of the B the native peasantry of Kirkudbrightohire. Ic}! Rak, Betas : tol digits ‘ bable that they woald have dest their victim 
a mon among them to fancy that they see the}! Vert him for nothing into the Almonerof Louis XVIII, |) upper ‘stratuin is voled, whether by radiation or West } Gd 
ow raiths of Peart dying which will be virile to one ||aod the Preceptor to the Kiug of Rome would have |/evaporation, it sinks in the mass of fluid, and its|)— estmoreland Guzette, Feb. 4, Y820, 
cy of the Rot to others Eeatet with him. Sometimes the} us metamorphose him, ov the same termes, into Cun- place is supplied by warmer water from below 3 and "St. Petersburgh, Jan 9m" For some time part 
on of the #7" and the bad Angel of the person are seen con- | fessor to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Berri. till the temperature of the whole mass is reduced t of wolves (probably impelled h ) » 
e(h ; and ing in the shape of a white and black Dog. Qoly |) As to the sentiments, they give us much less trouble || nearly to 40 deg, Fahreuheit, the surface cannot be || themselves in the less frequented parts thiechy | one 
matters, none of wicked persons are supposed to return} than the titles; Joyaltyand devetion stand as before ; || the cuolest part. It follows, therefore, that wherever || of these animals, some evenings ago attecked # sl ) 
‘stand disturb their old acquaintance. Within] | i, jg only necessary to substitute the word royal fur || water exists in considerable masses, and basa tem: |) where provisions were gold, situate in Struckhot - 
dence on HM." a twenty years, it was hardly possible to meet || imperial, aud this, you know, is, with us, the affair |/perature nearly equal to that of the laud, or only|| street, and was taken. The of the t 
1 authen- ie, az Person who had not seen many Wrajths and]/ Gea moment. Courage and fidelity are etill upro-||a few degrees below it, aad above 43 deg. Fabrenbeit of Novogorod ‘relate that of wolves the 
"into the Sin the course of his experience. os; we must only be careful to interpolate the ||at cun-set, its surface during the night, in calm and ages of that sountry “ms oe ie and atta | 
ous pee SEAN i Ware Ate b rbowt't incipal’ f the inscription, ||clear weather, will be warmer than that of the con whom they meet alone, or’ im number . 
e combat FR rious piege of old stained glass has recently been || Hausbens in oltne Pen eae lily or two in their||tiguous land and the nir above the land will neces. | 1, iue.qmmune of Pomeranjes ness. i 
Ti ted, at Southampton, on which is beautifully || ¢fMace the eagles, and engrave a lily or two in their || tiguous nif a e will neces- || dividual had been devoured by n 
naps wa the of Snow Cat ine before Henry VAIL places, Ps this, ponele expect us to perform as a fom ees ote — _ apeemiteiee sore o commune three of the inhe ad i 
, ~nided by a legend, matter of course, but— y bo , came ~~ " 





hadled by the murtherer, it will gush out blood, as if 
teblood were crying’to heaven for revenge of the 


| short, Sir, grief is prodigal ; but reflection calculates. || 
| 1 thought it tierefure, best, as customers increased, | 


‘and we had the prospect of an epidemic, to prepare 











ject was soon after investigated with all the req» site || 
care by Mr. Wheeler. who succeeded in demonstrating || 
that the revolutions in question were not owing to any || 

















readers as authentic, as we received if from the per- 
son who was the object of their attuck. Retaruing 


from angling in the Lune, near Kirkby-Lonsdale, he 
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Poetry. 


DEATH OF MR. RITCHIE, 


THE 
AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


——— 


The death of this intrepid and intelligent Traveller 
as already been noticed in all the public journals. With 
the precise time of this lamented occurrence, and the 

ircumstances attending it we are however still unac- 
yuainted ; but it appears to have taken place at Mour- 
vouk, 400 miles south of Tripoli, whither he had pro- 
ceeded with a view of penetrating’ to Timbuctoo, by the 
caravans which regularly cross the Great Desert. Mr 
Ritchie had had a previous attack of that fever which is 
the great scourge of Europeans in those fatal regions, 
and his recovery from it inspired hopes that his constitu - 
tion had become inured to the climate; and that during 
the rest of bis journey he would be unvisited by this 
dreadful scourge. 

Mr. Ritchie was a native of Otley, near Leeds, and 
was educated as a surgeon at York. He was subse- 
yuently recommended to Sir Charles Stuart, the British 
ambassador at Paris, as family. surgeon and private 
secretary; in which capacity he remained some time. 
But, actuated by a thirst for knowledge, he renounced 


the fair prospects of advancement, which that situation | 


offered, and embarked in the undertaking which has so 
fatally terminated. He was a man of uncommon talents 
aod unwearied industry, an excellent classical scholar, 
well verscd in most of the modern languages of Europe, 
and master of nearly the whole extensive range of mo- 
@ern science. In person and features he bore a striking 
resemblance to the late Mr. Pitt. His disposition and 
manners were ‘extremely amiable, and procured him 
universal respect; and the writer of this article, in his 
death, has to mourn the loss of an early and much 
esteemed friend. 


Though nothing has ever been published in Mr, 
Ritchie's name, we believe he was the author of various 
papers and essays which have appeared at different 
times: and amongst others, the chapter on the state of 
education in France, which was inserted in a late edition 
of Scott's Paris Revisited, was the production of his 
pen. His poeticial talents, too, were of no common 
order; and we subjoin, as a specimen, the following 
lines, which were written during the passage between 
over and Calais, when he took his final leave of this 
country, which he was destined never to revisit. 


Thy chalky cliffé are fading from my view; ~ 
Our bark is dancing gaily o'er the sea ;— 
1 sigh, while yet [ may, and say Adieu, 
Albion, thow jewel of the earth, to thee ; 
Whose fields first fed my childish fantasy ; 
Whose mountains were my boyheod's wild delight ; 
W hose rock, and wood, and torrent, were to me 
The food of my soul's youthful appetite,— 
Were music to my car,—s blessing to ny sight. 


1 never dreamt of Beauty, but behold, 

Straightway thy daughters flashed upon my eye ; 

{ never mus'd en Valour, but the old 

Memorials of thy haughty chivalry 

Fil'd my expanding breast with ecstasy : 

And when I thought on Wisdom, and the crown 

The Muses give, with exultation high 

I turn’d to those whom thou hast call’d thine own, 
Who Gill the spacious earth with their agd thy renown. 


When my young heart, in life’s gay morning hour, 
At Beauty’s summons beat a wild alarin, 
Ver voice came to me from an English bower, 
And English siniles they were that wrought the charm. 
And if, when Jull'd asleep on Fancy's arm, 
Visions of bliss my riper age have cheer'd— 
Of home, and Love's fire-side, and greetings warm, 
For one by absence and long toil endear’d,— 

The fabric of my hope on thee hath still been rear’d. 


Seace to thy smiling hearths when I am gone! 
And ray’st thou still thy ancient dowry keep, 

‘'o be a mark to guide the nations on, 

Like a tall watch-tow'r flashing o'er the deep! 
Long may'st thou bid che sorrowers cease te weep, 
And shoot che beams of truth athwart the night 


That wraps a slumb'ring world ; til) from their sleep | 


Starting, remotest nations see the light, 
And earth be blest beneath the buckler of thy might! 


Strong in thy strength, I go; and wheresoe'er 
My steps may wander, may I ne'er torget 

All that I owe to thee; andoh! may ne'er 

My frailties tempt me to abjure the debt ! 

And what if far from thee my star must sct, 
Hast thou not hearts that shall with sadness hear 
Phe tale, and sone fair cheek that shall be wet; 
And some bright eye, in which the swelling tear 


<hel! start for him whe sleeps in Afric’s desarts drear? | 


Yc. will I not profane a charge like mine 
Wilh melancholy bodings, nor believe 
‘That a voice, whispering ever in the shrine 
Of wy own heart, spake only to deevive. 
I tyunst its promise,—that ] go to weave 
A wreath of pals, ents in’d with many a sweet 
Pounnial flower, which tine shall not bercave 
Of all its fragrance: that I yet shall greet 
Onee wore the Ocean Qucen, and throw it ut her feet 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





) AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
MADOCKAWANDO, A NORRIDGEWOCK CHIEF OP 
STRANGE AND WONDERFUL MEMORY. 
(From the Boston Centinel. ) 

— | 
Around us neck terrific hung ' 
A huge and brindled skin, 
And fish bones o’er his bosom swung, 
As thrice he danc’d and thrice he sung, 
And struck his war club’s din. 


The bear he strangled in his den, 

The brindle fox pursu'd, 
And yelled through many a pois’nous fen, 
That ne'er was trod by mortal men, 

And many a pathless wood. 


The hill of Rattlesnakes he sought, 
And choked them one by one, 

The Mountain Cat pursued and caught, 

And down the valley, swift as thought, 
The tall gray Moose outrun. 





He built a car of flaming fire; 
The dreadful Indian shook 
To see his king, his chief, his sire, 
Ride flaming up carecring higher, 
Than mount Ajocochook. 
He made a sledge of hickory, 
And o'er Seogee's ice, 
With she welves harness‘d three and three, 
He drove, and sung right jollily, 
Like one who wins at dice. 


The weeds shall grace his burial place ; 
And round his bones shall sing, 

At midnight’s hour a spiritual race, 

And as the wond’rous deeds they trace, 
Pale ivy o'er him fling. 


A. K. 





THE CANAL. 
(An Extract.) 
‘* Far in the desart bounds I saw 
Art's proudest triumph over Nature’s law ; 
Where, distunt shores and oceans to combine, 
\ Her daring hand has traced a liquid line, 
| | Uniting lakes, around whose verges rise 
| Mountains, which hide their heads in misty skies; 
| 








Kach bound within such adamantine chain, 
} For ages lash’d its lonly shores in vain ; 
*Till through their barricrs, skill and labour led 
The willing waves a long and level bed. 
| Thus, even in her wildest fastness, man 
i! Subdues his step-dame Nature's churlish plan.” 
| 


it 
| 





{| SONG. 
||[FRoM THE NEW OPERA OF THE ANTIQUABY.] 
| oe 

| Follow, follow thro’ the sea 

| To the mermaid’s melody ! 

| Safely, freely shalt thou range 

Thro’ thing’s dreadful, quaixt and strange: 

| And thro’ liquid walls behold 

Wonders that may not be told ; 

| Treasures too, for ages lost, 

| Gems surpassing human cost ! 

Fearless, follow, fullow me 

1 Thro’ the treasures of the sea. 


Thou shalt hear sea-music swell, 
From the Triton’s curled shell ; 
Sea-nymmphs shall with dance and song, 
Draw thy charmed steps along, 
To the palace, glory dight, 
| Of the white arm'd Amphitrite ! 
| Whose coral throne, and crystal roof, 
Ocean-monsters guard aloof ! 
Fearless, follow, follow me 
Thro’ the wonders of the sea! 





— SPligecllanies, 





An unknoren Bird.—There was lately caught by Mr. 
| John Brown, farmer, at Yernhirst, in the parish of! 
| Mousewald, a bird of a very rare kind, in shape re- 
lsembling the heron. The wings, which are similar in 
colour to those of a partridge, measure, when extended 
four fect two inches; the legs are in length ten inches’ 
and there are four tocs upon each foot. The bill, o; 
| beak, which is similar to that of a crow, measure, 
| eight inches; the neck about two feet; the colour OF 
the back, breast, and neck, is of a beautiful yellow 
variegated with black stripes; the tail, which is verye 
\ishort, isof an ash colour. ‘The bird died soon after it! 
was caught, and is now in the possession of Thomas! 
|Hetherton, farricr, at Pyehills, Ruthwell, who has! 
stuffed it. This fowl does not appear to belong to this 
district, as all who have examined it declare that they 
| never before saw any thing of the same kind. The 
|‘ severe weather has probably caused it to seek for food 
}, nd shelter, at a distance from its native place. 











The Savage of Java.—\t is stoted in a letter from a 
traveller in Batavia, that a savaye has been found in the! 
woods of the island ; it is thought that he must have| 
lost himself in the earlier part of his youth, and he now, 
scems to be about thirty vears old. He speaks no arti- 
culate language, but heliows like an animal, or rather’ 

j barks, for his voice is like that of a dog. He runs on} 
\' all fours, and as soon as he perceives any human being, 
' he climbs up a tree like a monkey, and springs from one 
|)brench to another. When he sees any bird or game,| 





|! he catches at it, and very seldom misses his prey. As yet! 
jhe has not been able to accustom himself to the 





KNITTING OF STOCKINGS, 


The learned professor Beckman, in his history of 
inventions has an ingenious and interesting essay on 
“ knitting nets and stockings.” The former he shows 
to have been well known tu the ancients ; the latter 
he calls amodcrn invention. The first is performed 
by knotting tuto meshes that cannot be unravelled, 
thesecoud, by acertain arrangement of loups or curves 
so entangled with each other ax to be highly clastic 
without separation ; yet capable of being unravelled, 
and having the same applied to any other use. The 
professor laments that novels and romances should 
have banished this female uccupation, which “ neither 
interrupts, discourages, nor distracts the attention, 
nor checks the powers of the imaginativo.” In con- 
versation, “the pradent knitter” has power “ to 
see and hear what she does not wish te seem to hear 
or see.” Many other advantages are enumerated to 
recommend it to female attention. It neither in- 
jures the body or the mind—it occasions no disa- 
greeable position—requires no straining of the eye. 
sight—is performed as conveniently when standing 
or walking, as when sitting—may be interrupted 
without loss, and resumed without trouble—the 
whole apparatus costs little or nothing—takes up no 
room —is so light that “it can be kept, and grace- 
fully carried about in a basket, the beauty of which 
may display the taste of the fair artist.” The females, 
however, of the present age have a fair excuse for 
laying aside the good vld custom of knitting stock- 
ings.—The stocking-loom, performs the work, if not 
better, at least so much quicker and cheaper, that 
knitting by hand would now be considered as a waste 
of labour. It is not known when or by whom the art 
of knitting stockings by band was discovered : Savar 
boldly hazards an assertion, that the Scotch were the 
first people in the world who knit stockings, because 
St, Fiacre was the chosen patron of the stucking knit- 
ters in France, and St. Fiacre was a Scotchman. That 
great and expensive Prince Henry VIII (says Howell) 
wore ordinary cloth hose, except there came from 
Spain, by great chance, a pair of silk stockings.— 
King Edward, his son, was presented with a pair of 
long Spanish stockings, by Thomas Gresham, his 
merchant, and the present was taken much notice 
of. Queen Elizabeth, in the third year of her reign, 
was presented by Mrs. Montague, her silk woman, 
with a pair of black knit silk stockings; thenceforth 
she never wore clothany more. Knitting, therefore, 
in England, cau scarcely be carried hack beyond tha 
middle of the sixteenth century. 





EXPLANATION OF HERALDIC TERMS. 





As many ns are unacquainted with the meaning 
of the heraldic terms used in the ceremonials for the late 
royal funerals, and the rank and functions of the dif. 
ferent heralds who assisted at them, we insert a con- 
cise explanation of them for the information of our 
readers :— 

Heralds.—In former times, heralds frequently at- 
tended their sovereigns in their wars abroad: and in 
their progress were often despatched to other princes, 
with messages of war, as defiances, &c. and if the 
received any violence or affront, it was highly resen 
by him whom they served. Their business was to de- 
termine peace and war, leagues and agreements, and 
proclaim them. They were also employed as jousts and 
tournaments. Noblemen, as well as princes, had their 
heralds and pursuivants. 

Earl Marshal.—One of the great officers of the crown, 
who takes cognizance of all matters touching honour 
and arms. He determines all questions and differences 
that may aig ig heralds and other persons, con- 
cernin, igrees, honour, arms, crests, supporters, 
and sented ensigns. He bears a staff of Id tipped 
with black, having the King’s arms enamelled on one 
end, and his own at the other, and takes his place with 
the lord great chamberlain. Assisted by the kings and 
heralds, he marshalls and orders the proclamation and 
coronation of our kings, their marriages, christenings, 
funeral obsequies, cavalcades, opal inbardlanie and 
feasts. 

Garter, Principal King of Arms.—This officer was 
constituted by Henry V. with the advice and consent of 
the knights of the garter, for the service of this noble 
society. His duty, in relation to the garter, is to per- 
form whatever the sovereign, prelate, or chancellor of 
the order shall enjoin. This officer, as principal herald, 
or king of arms, in England (as Lion is in Scotland, 
Ulster in Ireland) marshals the solemn funerals of the 
higher order of the nobility of England, as vrinces, 
dukes, marquisses, earls, viscounts, and barons. 

Clarencieuxr King of Arms, was sc named from the 
Duke of Clarence, to whom he first belonged; for 
Lionel, third son of Edward IIL. having by his wife 
the honeur of Clare, in the county of Thomond, was 
afterwards declared Duke of Clarence ; which dukedom 
escheating to Edward 1¥. he made his earl king at 
arms. His office is to marshall the funerals of the lower 
nobility ; as baronets, knights, and esquires, on ‘the 
south side of the Trent; whence he is sometimes called 
surroy, or southroy, in contradistinction to norry, 
These two last are called provincial heralds, as ay di. 
vide the kingdom between them into provinces. They 
have power to visit noblemen’s families, to set down 
their pedigrees, distinguish their arms, appoint persons 
their arms, and with garter to direct their other heralds. | 

Norroy King of Atms.—His office is to marshal | 
the funerals of all the inferior nobility, as baronets. | 
knights, esquires, and gentlemen, on the north side of | 
the Trent. | 

Pursuivant, the lowest order of officers at arms. | 
They are, properly, attendants on the heralds, when | 
they marshal publicceremonies. Of those, in England, 
there were, formerly, many, but at present only four, | 
viz. blue-mantle, rouge-cross, ronge-dragon, and porte | 
cullice. In Scotland there is only one king at aris, 
styled Lyon, who has under him no less than six heralds, 
as many pursuivants, and a great number of messen- 
gers at arms. 





Singular Occurrence.—-A Mr. Westcéttt, a master’ 
shoe maker, in Church-court in the Strand, lately depo- 
sited several Bank-notes in a drawer in his ape and 
the following day, having occasion to pay 
missed a ten-pound note. Monday morning, a knock 
was heard at the door, but the person who knocked was 
gone before it could be opened: on looking, however, 
atthe knocker, he saw a paper parcel tied to it, and 
found jt to contain £8 15s. with an anon 
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NEW BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN AFRICA AND a 





[From a Foreign Journal.) 
STR 


We learn from a correspondent in Lon 5 
the years 1812, 1813, and 1614, Lord Valen ity ice 
commissioned by the wre Government, to — 
the coasts of Melinda and Abyssinia, and have 
made by engines (while a d . Mr. Sein 
travelling rough the interior of that country aie 
Nubia) in order to found new commercial of 

Al 





ments on the remains of the Portuguese i 
the anchoring places and entrances are already 
By these means, the access to the Red Sea is 

mouch as that to the Gulph of Venice: andit is probebie 
that no nation, except the English, will henceforwa, 

venture to visit the seas near the island . 
which they have already taken possession. The enh” 
of Persia is in the same situation as the Red Sea: iti 

commanded by the English batteries; establishme 
having been formed upon islands lying on the north 
coast of that Gulph. The English ship Favourite, Cp 
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tain Ashlty Maude, surveyed the coasts of these 
in July, 1816; they are eight in number, and this 
tain took on of them in the name of his soy, 
reign, on the pretext that they had never been marke 
in any chart engraved at London, though the were for 
merly visited by the Fertngruses. The islands have th, 
following names:—Aff, Yarnin, Arzenie, Almy, Syr 
bon-yas, Déluze, and Cheraraon. They are situated ; 
an immense bank of pearl oysters, which extends nea. 
two hundred English miles from north to south, 
were taken possession of to facilitate the pursuit of the 
hee aprraed preg but they would be of importanes if 
a should be obliged to give up the island of Bahrein 

ussia. 
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Prophecy.—The following is a curious old 


from a pamphlet entitled, ‘* Seven several strange p 
emp oe London, 1643.” In the reign of Richard I 
is Majesty, with his army, lay at Loiccster the nigh 
before the battle of Bosworth-field was fought. It hap. 
pened in the morning, as the King rode through the sout) 
gate, a poor old blind man, by profession a wheelwrigh 
sat ng, and, hearing of his approach, said, that if 
the moon changed twice that day, having by her oni. 
nary course changed that morning, King Richard should 
lose his crown and be slain ; pe riding over the bri 
his left foot struck ggrinet a stump of wood, which 
old man hearing, said, even so shall his head, on his. 
turn back, hit on the same place, which so came topay; 
and a nobleman, that carried a moon in his colours, re 
“ge from airy te mang br ipl he lost that day, hi 
e, crown, and kingdom, which verified the presages ¢ 
the poor old blind man. . 
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To Correspondents. 


tes 
Pav Currer.—We shall consider of the propti 
of giving a place in our columns to the memot 
this extraordinary and amiable character, acc0 
to the suggestion of A READER ; who perhaps is 
acquainted with the fact, that the brief memolt 
recommends, was originally written for and app 
first in the Mercury.—[See Vol. I. page 107, &] 





























If upon a perusal we find the essay transmitted by 
j su icien Kamer ip and not too abstruse, we * 
is request. 
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